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BRIEF MENTION. 

To be hopelessly behind the times means nothing more to me 
than the hopelessness of living until the pendulum swings back, 
until the whirligig comes round. The Fool's Paradise out of which 
you have been thrust is sure to become once more the Land of 
Beulah, if you wait long enough. The only question is whether 
it is worth while to wait. Some years ago a young scholar wrote 
contemptuously of the old theory of the subjunctive as the mood 
of the will and the optative as the mood of the wish, and hailed 
the new light of the stronger and weaker future. The old theory ! 
How well I remember when the old theory was born and what a 
comfort it was to its godfathers, for the father did not seem so 
very proud of his offspring after all. And now the old theory 
returns again to reign in the pages of Stahl. I was one of the 
first on this side of the water to hail Westphal and Rossbach as 
the Great Twin Brethren who should deliver our souls from the 
troubled waters of the fierpa kot' dvrmddeiav piKTa, and I was the 
first to seize the clue offered in Heinrich Schmidt's Leitfaden ; and 
the system of metres incorporated in my Latin Grammar of 1872 
was influenced by Schmidt. Others followed. Shortly after- 
wards, Professor John Williams White translated Schmidt and the 
great Hellenist Jebb adopted the new schemes in his monumental 
Sophokles. In 1885, the date of my Pindar, I still followed 
Schmidt without wavering — for the schemes of my Pindar are his — 
despite the jeers of the professionals at the standard raised by an 
amateur, a manner of metrical Schliemann. One professional, 
however, rejoiced to see Schmidt's day and that was Lehrs. 
The Dindorfian schemes had never given me much comfort and 
I had read my choruses by ear until the new lights came and 
then I found a certain charm in o-uyKon-q and 7-onj and fancied that 
I felt a certain rjdos in the logaoedics and the dactyloepitrites, 
very much, doubtless, as Hamerton's Frenchman enjoyed his own 
recitation of Tennyson's Claribel, ' vare Claribel lov lee-ess '. 
Even after the trumpet of doom had given forth some ominous 
notes, I was old-fashioned enough to ask what had become of the 
ydos of the Horatian metres, and to feel a little shock at the 
irreverent way in which Wilamowitz treated the Glyconic (A. J. P. 
XVI 393). 



Since then Professor White himself has become an enopliac. 
Since then like Horace's adulta virgo, this adulterous generation 
' motus doceri gaudet Ionicos '. The Ak«x'™" Ionian reigns in the 
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stead of the high-girt Dorian, and it is, as we shall see, only God's 
mercy that keeps the soaring heroic hexameter from flapping its 

wings tO the tune Of (fie St'ikav epe iraaav KaKOTaTav ireSe)(oi<7ap. No 

wonder that a timorous soul who has no vocation for the part of 
a Pentheus mumbles the words of Teiresias in the Bacchae : 
ov8e» o-o<pi{6peo-da roiat Sai/iotri, and does homage to the antispast of 
which he once spoke disrespectfully (A. J. P. XIV 259), lest he 
like Pentheus be rent asunder. No Pentheus he, no Teiresias 
either, but a miserable Strepsiades, anoWvpm SeiXaios kt{. 



It was in this humble frame of mind that I opened a recent 
number of the Neue Jahrbiicher (April, 1908), and found the text 
of a lecture delivered by Professor Friedrich Marx of Bonn, 
the successor of Buecheler, Ueber die neueren Forschungen auf 
dent Gebiete der griechischen und lateinischen Metrik. It is not 
exactly a case of the backward swing of the pendulum, it is not a 
case of the turn about of the whirligig, it is not a case of redeunt 
Saturnia regna, but it is a vindication of the right of the modern 
scholar over against the abject submission now in fashion to the 
dictates of the ancient metricians. Marx is not one of those who 
yield to the narpioi napa&oxai with that same Teiresias, not one of 
those who say with him : 

ovdet? aiira KarafiaXfl Xoyos- 
0118 el Si aKpav to o-o<pov rfipr/rat (j)pevaiv. 

As I owe to the retrogressive movement of the last few years my 
exile from the field of Pindaric study (A.J. P. XXVI 359), I may 
perhaps be pardoned for the interest I have taken in Marx's 
discourse, which is quite too popular for such a Journal as this, 
and for the following summary of the same. 



After an introduction in which he tells of the fascination that 
metrical problems have exercised on the Greek mind from the 
beginning and in which he enumerates the recent additions to our 
large stock of metrical documents, additions which he does not 
esteem so highly as some others do, Marx proceeds to ask what 
is the value of all this tradition and gives a sketch of the modern 
history of metric. We must not underrate the moderns. There 
were, to begin with, the three great Britons, the three great 
fuglemen, Bentley in his editions of Horace and Terence, 
Porson in the Preface to his Hecuba, and Elmsley in his 
various commentaries. Of the discoveries of these great ex- 
plorers, of the treatment of the close of the Latin senarius 
and septenarius, of the close of the Greek trimeter, the Porson 
25 
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Law of the final cretic, the behaviour of the anapaest, of all 
this there is no trace in the old metricians and grammarians, 
any more, I would add, than there is any trace in the old gram- 
marians of Scaliger's Law of the composition of Greek words, a 
discovery not to be overestimated in its reach. On the lines of 
Bentley and Porson, Gottfried Hermann, ' the greatest metrician 
and, as may well be maintained, the greatest philologian of the 
nineteenth century', built up his system, which culminated in the 
' Elementa doctrinae metricae', and built it up regardless of what 
the old metricians had to say. It was Hermann against Hephais- 
tion and Hermann triumphant. It was not until the close of the last 
century that the reaction set in, that reaction which Marx considers 
a retrogression, and now it is practically Masqueray (1899) against 
Hermann, as it was Hermann against Hephaistion (cf. C. W. E. 
Miller, A. J. P. XX 331-3). There had been mutterings of the 
Storm before. The eminent dean of French Hellenists, Weil, had 
given the signal of revolt and, in a dedication to Weil two years 
before the appearance of Masqueray's book, Wilamowitz, the 
archagitator, had praised the ' lux veteris doctrinae ' as opposed 
to the 'fatuus ignis et fallax novorum placitorum'. The catchy 
measure of the Phalaecean which captivated Tennyson, ' O you 
chorus of indolent reviewers', the familiar hendecasyllabic, yields 
to Wilamowitz, as it yielded to Varro, an Ionic trimeter, and the 
Oxyrhynchos man read the verse the same way. < Death to the 
logaoedic! 'Passer mortuus est meae puellae'>. But what are 
we to do with Hephaistion who is followed by Masqueray, and 
who reads the Phalaecean as an iambic trimeter with initial anti- 
spast, — o — v^|w_w_|^_j_? ' Lugete o veneres 
cupidinesque'. Leo follows Wilamowitz, and Blass in his Bak- 
chylides preaches a return to Hephaistion and Aristeides. 



'Now what are we to hold', asks Marx, 'of the uninterrupted 
transmission <the apostolic, or better tactual succession > of met- 
rical tradition'? As for the poets themselves, it is impossible to tell 
whether they had a clear and certain consciousness of the metrical 
laws they developed with such admirable feeling for the beautiful 
or whether it was all unconscious, all instinctive. We cannot tell 
whether the Attic poets of the fifth century had the same rhyth- 
mical and metrical conception as the poets of Sappho's time. As 
for Horace, Marx considers it an established fact that he owed 
his metrical knowledge to what we should call scientific study. 
'Nor is there the least doubt', continues Marx, 'that with the 
annihilation of Athens at the end of the fifth century, the old 
tradition went to pot '. The second verse of the elegiac distich 
we call a oentameter ; and so did Hermesianax, who flourished 
in the fourth century (see K. F. Smith, A. J. P. XXII 165). But 
this so-called pentameter is a measure based on the mechanical 
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division of the verse into two dactyls, a spondee and two anapaests, 
and this measurement <of which unsparing fun used to be made> 
has actually found an advocate in recent times, Herr Schultz in 
the Hermes of 1900. To be sure, Augustin read the verse with 
a pause of two morae at the middle and of two morae at 
the end, but this <which we used to regard as a glimmer of the 
truth> Schultz looks upon as a proof of the decline of a sound 
tradition. ' He who accepts Hermesianax's reading of the pen- 
tameter', says Marx, 'ought to welcome the gentleman in Marius 

VictorinUS VI 73, 25, who reads, Zeis be 6eS>v dyoprjv TTOirjaaTo rep- 

irtKepawos — trochee, iambus, pyrrhic, spondee. — <-> « — ^ ^ 

w — kjkj . This is no more absurd than the addition of an 

anapaestic marching rhythm, a dipodic structure, to a dactylic 
singing rhythm, a monopodic structure, as is postulated in the 
Hermesianactic pentameter.' 



Much stress is laid by Marx, as by everybody else, though 
not in the same way, on the testimony of Aristotle, Rh. Ill c. 8 in 
which he rejects for prose rhythm the dactylic movement because 
it is <r«/x»o'r (A. J. P. VII 407 ; cf. Verrall on Choeph. 973), 1 : 1, 
the iambic because it is Xe'£w f) ran jtoXXSj/, 2:1, and the trochee 
likewise, 2:1, because it is KopSaKiKmrepos, whereas he recom- 
mends the paeon which belongs to the third rhythmical yeVor, the 
fi/uoXiov, 1% : i, the paeon primus ( — ^^^) being suitable for 
the beginning, the paeon quartus («w— ) for the close of a 
sentence, inasmuch as the rhythm does not strike the ear so 
plainly as the others. This Aristotle speaks of as a new discovery 
of his own, which shows that as far back as Aristotle metre 
was based on scientific investigation, not on living tradition. Is 
the Macedonian right? He asserts not only that no verses are 
made of paeons, and hence the value of the rhythm for prose, but he 
does not recognize the equivalence of the cretic and the paeon 
< though Cicero does so distinctly > and has committed thereby a 
grave blunder according to Marx and one that has propagated 
itself down to our day. It appears from the Hymn on the 
Pythian Apollo 517 that the l W ai^a>v and the Kpnruco* p?W are 
identical and the name KptjriKov is vouched for by Kratinos 222 K. 
There is no distinction between the paeon and the creticus as we 
see from the inscriptional Delphic hymn, which is accompanied 
by the notes and so forms the best commentary on the Homeric 
hymn. Now this cretic cannot be separated from the last 
metron of the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter catalectic 
— v - / — . Verses are made of paeons after all, but the hemiolion 
proportion 2 : 3 is available only for prose, not for poetry. We 
are, therefore, not bound by the authority of Aristotle or by the 
authority of any ancient metrician. The cretic is equal to the 
paeon and represents not I but f time. The inscriptional Del- 
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phic hymn has unfortunately no notes designating the quantity, 
which would settle the matter finally so that the editors who 
have transcribed the hymn into modern musical notation have 
done so now in I now in f time. 



These errors of the ancient metricians furnish, according to 
Marx, ample justification of Gottfried Hermann's rejection of 
their authority. The poets themselves supply the material. 
The ancient metricians are not guides. They are only fellow- 
workers. The knowledge of the old metric and the old music 
perished with the poets themselves and the later imitators made 
something new out of the traditional metrical schemes <The 
Pegaseium nectar of Sappho becomes the cut-loaf sugar of 
Horace, as I have somewhere described the process>. Metrical 
science began to be fruitful only when the searcher freed himself 
from the doctrine of the old metricians, and what is true of Greek 
poetry is true of Latin also. Of the subtle laws of Latin scenic 
poetry, no Latin grammarian knows anything. Phaedrus < per- 
haps, however, because he was a Greek (A. J. P. XV 52o)> was 
not acquainted with the fine points of the earlier craftsmen. By 
the close of his verse Apuleius shows that he is a 'Numida' and 
'semi-Gaetulus' and Avienus in the fourth century is guilty of' 
populus and ag6re, the most un-Latin of all accentuations. On 
the other hand, Aristotle is triumphantly right as to the law of 
prose ; and the paeon measured as he measured it, in f time, does 
not suggest poetic rhythm, for this time was entirely alien to 
poetry or at all events was as rare as it is in modern music < where 
it actually occurs. See Pindar I. E. lxvi, though the occurrence 
has been otherwise interpreted >. On this whole matter of the 
clausula much time and labor has been spent of late <and one 
cannot well see how an editor of an ancient orator could afford to 
neglect it (A. J. P. XXV 227). See Kroll's new ed. of Cicero's 
Brutus and compare K. F. Smith's summary of Zielinski, A. J. P. 
XXV 453 foil. > , but Marx thinks that we have not learned 
much more than the ancient rhetoricians have taught us. Still 
something is to be gained from the study of the prose usage for 
the appreciation of the metre of the poets. The ditrochaeus, a 
favorite clausula of the orators, must have had quite a different 
character from the verse closes that are apparently fashioned in 
the same way. The ithyphallicus is to be read — <-> — <-> — ' — , 
the ionicus — ^ — ^ — <— ' and the acatalectic trochaic verses that 
ought to end in a ditrochaeus are not at all in use as one can see 
from the metres of Terence <LG S 769, 774 Note>. 



And here I should like to discontinue my summary of Marx, 
satisfied as I am with his vindication of the rights of modern 
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analysis. So far I am in sympathy with him. As well reject 
Penrose's measurements of Greek architecture, because his math- 
ematical formulae cannot be found in any ancient author. But 
the next step is somewhat disillusioning to one who has dealt 
with all the schemes that are set forth in my Pindar. ' Are we 
justified ', asks Marx, ' in taking our modern rhythmical sense and 
our modern musical notions as a standard for the analysis of 
Greek and Roman metres ' ? ' This is ', as M ARX says, ' a question 
of great, in fact, of fundamental importance '. The Ayes and Noes 
are both equally confident. Lehrs f. i. flew in the face of tradi- 
tion when he measured the iambus and trochee not as f or J but 
as f and the cretic likewise. To Gottfried Hermann xp^ea (poppiyt- 
'AiroXKavoc koi ioirXoKa/i<»i/ <my beloved dactylo-epitrite> was a 

mixture of I and f times — « w w w _ ^ ^ — , The 

opposition to Hermann came from Apel, a literary fellow, not a 
philologian at all, who made an energetic demand for unity of 
time, for the reduction of the dactyl to t time; and in substantia- 
tion of his claim, he appealed to the notorious passage of Dionys- 
ios de Comp. c. 17, where the cyclic anapaest is mentioned. 
According to Marx the passage of Dionysios has nothing to do 
with the question in hand. Meanwhile, a real philologian had 
taken hold of the doctrine of the equality of the bars and Boeckh's 
famous de metris Pindari (181 1) <which was a terrible shock to 
the Graeca Maiora people> demanded 'unitatem variorum 
temporis articulorum', for 'sine temporis aequalitate, quem nostri 
tactum vocant, rhythmica compositio ulla nee recitari queat nee 
cantari nedum saltari. < Ernst von Leutsch, who manuducted 
me into the study of metres, was a passionate dancer before gout 
laid him by the heels, and 'nedum saltari' meant a good deal to 
him.> 'The various ways in which, since the days of Boeckh, 
the uniformity of time has been restored ', says Marx coldly, 
' have only a mathematical interest'. Especially noteworthy, 
however, is Boeckh's reference to the remains of Aristoxenos, 
the most renowned musical theorist of antiquity, and to his 
doctrine of aXoyla and SKoyos, which Boeckh applied to the 
ancipites at the end of the trochaico-iambic /«Vpa. This theory 
was taken up by Westphal and Rossbach, who sought to 
bring about a mediation between the Hermannian view and the 
Boeckhian. Hermann thrust the ancient metricians aside. West- 
phal hoped everything from Aristoxenos, a hope which Marx 
thinks has been frustrated <a sad verdict to one who recalls the 
interest the book inspired and the indignation with which the 
slighting expression 'one Aristoxenos' was once resented, A.J. P. 
XI I26>. 'The scant remains of Aristoxenos', says Marx, 'throw 
no light on the most important questions and problems nor the 
new fragments either '. We are in a region of possibilities, not 
probabilities. Aristoxenos, like Aristotle, is only a fellow theorist. 
His reputation as an historian has suffered scath and so he may 
be quite as untrustworthy when he writes on music. 
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After Westphal new paths were sought. The new paths turn 
out to be the old paths. In his memorable study of the inscrip- 
tion of Isyllos of Epidauros, Wilamowitz, treating of the ionici in 
the lyric poets, returns to the old metricians. He disdains to 
prove that the choriambus has the same value as the ionicus (' not 
to be proved ', says Marx). He simply declares the choriambus a 
legitimate anaklasis of the ionicus and assumes ionic verses in 
which the pure ionicus is everywhere forbidden and the second 
foot is always choriambic. This doctrine Marx declines to accept 
as he declines to follow Otto Schroeder, who resolves the dactylo- 
epitrites into ionici as did the ancient metricians. Here, for once, 
Marx is in sympathy with Boeckh, who demands as a basis the 
proof of pure ionici in Pindar: Apage cum ionico cuius nullum 
extat in Pindaricis certum exemplum. The ionicus has so many 

forms that with Schroeder's Ionicum maius ^"->, minus 

^ <-» , and medium — ^ <-< — , syllaba anceps, and anaklasis, you 

can make anything out of anything. Why not work upon the 
dactylic hexameter as an ionic verse ? Mrjviv aaSt, 6ed, nr)\r)id8ta> 
'AxiXijor= Ionicum medium + minus + medium + minus: — <-•<-' 

— | ^ v^ | — ^/^ — |^v^ ? But Schroeder looms 

so large on the metrical field that Marx wisely declines to go 
into further detail, and simply remarks that no certain ionicus has 
been established and that the longs are never resolved, so that in the 
epitrites we have to do with dactyls and not ionici. That these 
dactyls occur now with anakrusis, now without, is too familiar a 
fact to excite astonishment. The same K&Xa appear with and 
without anakrusis. The anakrusis is a mere accident. 



One of these anakrustic series, however, has proved fateful, 
the Enoplios, which has started an enopliac mania. This Enop- 
lios Herkenrath has followed through all Greek literature, 
'thorough bush, thorough brier'. Said Enoplios is found in 
Archilochos, 'EpatrpovtSn XapiXae preceding an ithyphallicus of 
ominous content xpw" ro » y^otov. This is imitated by Kratinos 
in his Archilochoi, 'Epa<rpovl8t] BdSimre t&v aoipoAeiW, and Herken- 
rath makes two forms of eVdn-Xiot ; a Xapl\ae Enoplios and a "BdBmne 
Enoplios. ' All this is very uncertain', says Marx. Proper names 
play the dickens with metres <as well as with etymology. > 



But let us go back to the question : Have we a right to assume 
that the different yevn were reduced to a uniformity of time? 
Have we a right to assume an equality of bars ? Marx answers 
that question with an emphatic No. There is no woe upon us to 

prolong the first syllable of the epitrite u ^ , as is done in 

my Pindar. Why not regard the final long as a sign of the close, 
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as a pause. In nvpcpopos or Tore piaivopiva £vi> nppa — v - ,v -' — v - ,v -' — wv -> 

— " irvptpopos is a good honest dactyl, not a so-called cyclical 

dactyl. True, we have shortened dactyls in the iambic-trochaic 
verses of tragedy, but there we find an external sign. The two 
shorts must be connected with the following long <for Marx 
makes no allowance for the difference between song and recita- 
tion > . Indeed, he scouts Boeckh's argument for the unity of the 
bar, based on the impossibility of singing or dancing such choral 
verses with two kinds of measure. We know nothing about the 
way in which the choruses were delivered and Marx thinks that 
there is no evidence that dactyls were ever danced and expresses 
his conviction that the iambico-trochaic measures, the tripudiant 
measures, so to speak, were the only jigging ones. 



The rest of the paper is taken up with the subject of Latin 
metres, which lies beyond my competence even more hope- 
lessly than that of Greek metres. 



The high hopes, with which I began the reading of Marx's 
lecture, were dashed by the close. It is a pity for me that the two 
parts hang together. In 1850 Theodor Kock published a pro- 
gramme on the Parodos in Tragedy. The paper attracted some 
attention, and when I was a student in Bonn, 1852-3, I heard 
Kock's Parodos discussed by two authorities on the same day, 
in the morning by Leopold Schmidt, in the afternoon by 
Friedrich Ritschl. Each of the critics rejected one half, but it 
was not the same half. If I could only have ' dimidiatus Marcius.' 
As it is, I can only renew the plaint of eight years syne, when 
I found the 'choriambus cantering over my head once more, and 
heard the triple watch-dog growl of the molossus and saw 
the banished antispast come back, the two long arms waving 
triumphant flippers at either end '. 



The demonstrative pronouns need all the attention they have 
recently received (A. J. P. XXVII 327), and it is to be hoped 
that impressionistic formulae will be corrected or confirmed by 
exhaustive statistical research, for which indexes will not always 
avail. Indexes are so apt to leave out the very thing one wants 
to know (A. J. P. XXVI 237). Accepted doctrines are not 
always worthy of all acceptation. So the accepted doctrine of 
the increasing use of prepositions is subject to serious modifica- 
tions (A. J. P. XXV 106). Syntax seems to be a constant inter- 
change of growth and blight. The impressionist puts forth rules, 
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which the statistician withers with his North wind's breath. 
When I said in my Problems in Greek Syntax (A. J. P. XXIII 
124), ' It is only in dramatic style that oSe can make head against 
oStos, and it is the large use of S8t that gives so much of the con- 
versational tone to the discourse of Herodotos ', I was not 
dealing wholly in impressionistic syntax, for I had run trial 
trenches here and there, but I have long desiderated exact 
figures. True, the predominance of oStos in prose is so patent 
from indexes that it is not worth discussing except for those who 
must have exact proportions ; and on the other hand in tragedy 
38c clearly turns the tables on oSror, as any rough count will show. 
For instance, ovtos in the Antigone yields only 42 per cent, as 
against 58 for 58«; in the Prometheus ovtos is to o8« as 29 : 71. In 
the Orestes ovtos : oSe :: 23 : 77, and in the I. T. there are four 
times as many o8«'s as ovtos's (A. J. P. XXVII 327), so that a 
mechanical soul might be tempted to suspect the iambic metre, in 
which o8e has manifestly a great advantage over ovtos. SSe yields 
a great array of trochaic forms and convenient monosyllables 
against the beggarly account of ovtos, tovtov, tovt(o), raCr(a). Add 
the gesture of the stage, the shift of ovtos and o8e, say, from the 
right hand to the left, and the thing becomes perfectly simple, if 
it were not for Aristophanes. But a glance at the old Caravella 
index of Aristophanes will effectually dispel any illusion as to the 
predominance of ode in iambic metre because of the iambic metre. 
Iambic metre may delight in words with a short penult, but there 
are other considerations besides metri causa ; and crimes are 
committed in the name of metrical slavery as well as in the name 
of civil liberty. Why, I read but the other day that \6yos is 
excluded from Homer simply because of the pyrrhic form which 
does not lend itself to the verse as does /ivOos. What metrical 
disability clings to Xe'you<ri ' they say ' ? uiBos and \6yos do not cover 
each other any more than dvpos and coo?, and the trochaic pidos 
could no more have expelled the pyrrhic \6yos than the trochaic 
6vv.6s has expelled the pyrrhic voos. But not to dwell on such 
qbXvaplai, to use a mild expression, the contrast in numbers 
between o8e and ovtos in tragedy and comedy is sensible enough, 
but it would be dangerous to generalize as to the contrast in 
usage. True, we should expect greater exactness in comedy, as 
comedy comes nearer to real life, but even in conventional ranges 
of prose the shifts between o8« and ovtos give trouble. They have 
f. i. given trouble to the latest commentator on Isaios. See Wyse 
on Isai. 4, 3, 3. oJror is prevalently 'the party of the other part', 
but o8e may be 'our friend, the enemy', ' our dearest foe', and 
so = ovtos. At all events I must say to myself /j^ranoirio-ov, and 
for ' dramatic ' read ' tragic '. As for S8« in Herodotos, I have 
not been at the pains to count ; but one of my former students, 
Dr. Leutner, a trained observer, has taken the trouble to tabu- 
late the occurrences of the three demonstrative pronouns in 
Herodotos and Thukydides, and from his figures (reproduced in 
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Section VIII below) it appears that there is a vast excess of o6Vs 
in Herodotos as compared with Thukydides. And this excess 
becomes more striking if we consider the necessary limitations 
of SSe in historical composition. In historical composition the 
range of SSf is restricted to the speeches and to the personal 
statements of the author, such as the introductions of the different 
speakers, such as the Thukydidean 6 rroXe/xos SSe, 56V 6 rrdX^or of 
which so much has been made (A. J. P. I 241). According to a 
strict account, we should have to consider the frequency of the 
speeches, which is much greater in Herodotos, and the bulk of 
the speeches, which is much greater in Thukydides, and it might 
be well to ask how far one advantage offsets the other. But the 
main point that comes out from Dr. Leutner's statistics is after 
all not merely the large percentage of Me in Herodotos, but the 
overwhelming excess of the demonstrative element as a class. 
This is clearly due to the X*'£ir dpofUvr) in which Herodotos 
indulges so freely. In the Xe'g«? tlponevrj the demonstrative pro- 
nouns lend verbal gesture to the story-telling of the prose rhapso- 
dist and heighten the dramatic effect. But here I give way to 
Professor Miller, who suggested the research of Dr. Leutner, 
and who has himself worked out a series of tables that cannot 
fail to interest the student of statistical syntax. 
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Only the Declensional Forms of ovtoc, ode, kicelvos 
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C. W. E. M. : As Dr. Leutner had counted only the declen- 
sional forms of oSrof, oSe and eWvor and for Thukydides had 
depended on von Essen's Index, it seemed worth while to make 
an independent investigation of at least one book each of Thuky- 
dides and Herodotos. The books chosen — the first book of each 
author — are both long books and both contain speeches. In 
introducing speeches Thukydides usually employs T oid8e, Herod- 
otos almost invariably ra8«, and this fact led to the inclusion of all 
the coordinate demonstrative pronouns. Dr. Leutner counts 
adverbial tovtj). Why not ovras? Why not Me? Why not 
iicelvcos ? But these carry with them all the other cognate expres- 
sions, including evravBa, iv8d.Sc, e'xei, e'vTevBfV, ivdivbc, cKeidev. The 

task might have been lightened by depending upon von Essen, 
but indexes are full of pitfalls, and von Essen's, though an excellent 
index, exhibits some droll peculiarities. Twenty-eight instances 
of KOKelpos, etc., and t&ku, etc., are recorded under k and r respec- 
tively, and similar curious arrangements are noted elsewhere. 
To satisfy in part the conditions of the research as stated by 
Professor Gildersleeve, a separate investigation of the speeches 
was made and the results recorded in Section II. The speeches 
and letters of Herodotos being of varying length, some of them 
consisting of only a few lines, it was necessary to count the lines 
and reduce them to the old Teubner page of 32 lines and to 
count solid pages instead of making use of the printed number. 
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It will be observed that Section II shows a very decided shift in 
the relations of the demonstrative expressions in the speeches, and 
this disturbing factor is eliminated in Section III. But the number 
of speeches must also be considered. As the speeches are much 
more numerous in Herodotos than in Thukydides, 96 : 16 for the 
first book, and as they are frequently introduced by a demon- 
strative of the oSe order followed by a resumptive ravra or the 
like, Herodotos has a decided advantage over Thukydides ; so 
that it becomes necessary to eliminate these introductory and 
resumptive demonstratives. Of the 16 speeches of Thukydides 
14 are introduced by the S8e class, 13 followed by the ovror class, 
whilst of the 96 speeches of Herodotos 51 are introduced by the 
S8e class, 52 are followed by either ovtos (49) or ode (3), 45 having 
no introductory and 44 no resumptive demonstrative. These 
results are presented in Section IV. A separate count of the 
declensional forms of ovros, S8e and ixeTvos without their cognates 
and coordinates only emphasizes the fact that, in comparison with 
Thukydides, oh-os runs far ahead of 5S« in Herodotos, as may be 
seen by comparing Section I with Section V. 



H. L. W. : Every student of the dawn which immediately 
precedes the full daylight of history has been perplexed now by 
the real or apparent lack of harmony in his sources, now by the 
difficulty of distinguishing legend from fact, and again by the 
entire absence of testimony of any kind on a given point. In no 
field is this more truly the case than in Italy, where tradition and 
archaeological remains bear witness to a variety of ethnic divi- 
sions, whose origin, character, influence, and domain are known 
to us, with few exceptions, only in the most shadowy outline. 
On this period of pre-Roman Italy new light has been shed by 
Professor Ettore Pais in a series of geographical, topographical, 
and historical studies, which have been published before either 
as monographs or as contributions to various Italian journals, but 
are now brought together for the first time, furnished with illus- 
trations, and translated into English by C. Densmore Curtis 
{Ancient Italy, by Ettore Pais: University of Chicago Press, 
1908. 441 pp., $5.24 postpaid). The limits of space forbid me 
to enter into the details of the twenty-six chapters which com- 
pose the book : perhaps the most interesting are the first on 
Ausonia and the Ausonians, and the twenty-first and twenty- 
second, which occupy more than one quarter of the volume and 
deal with the Siceliot, Italiot, Samnite, and Campanian elements 
in the earliest history of Rome. The author subjects the ancient 
authorities to careiul and minute criticism, supplements literary 
testimony with topographical and archaeological evidence, and 
makes an especially effective use of the study of local names. 
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The work of the translator is in the main satisfactory, but his 
principle of adhering as closely as possible to the Italian form of 
presentation has occasionally resulted in the production of Eng- 
lish which is neither idiomatic nor easy to read. A good map, 
too, and some indication of the original place of publication of 
each chapter would have enhanced the usefulness of the book. 
To criticize these faults, however, is " velut si egregio inspersos 
reprendas corpore naevos " ; for the book, which is admirably 
printed and well bound in cloth, is worthy of a place in the 
library of every classical scholar. 



Announcement. — An edition of the Historia Trojana by 
Guido delle Colonne is in course of preparation by Dr. Nathaniel 
E. Griffin, of Princeton University, whose dissertation on 
Dares and Dictys was noticed in this Journal (XXVIII 437). 



